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TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 


NED OF THE FELL; 
OR, : 
THE PRIDE OF RIBBLESDALE, 
A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
- 
(Continued from our last.) 

De Roos and his companions putting their horses 
to the utmost speed, followed in the route pointed 
out, until they arrived at a narrow winding path 
which led to Runcorn ferry, and here found, to their 
great joy, that the ravishers had taken the road lead- 
ing to the ferry not more than three hours before 
them. Onward did our party dash, in despite of 
the jaded state of their steeds, and at the close of 
the day reached a little hostelry called the “Ferry- 
house,” situated upon the banks of the rapid river 
Mersey. 

De Roos, without giving the landlord time to equi- 
yocate, had he been so inclined, which, however, was 
not the case, asked how long it was since the Baron 
of Halton and his men had passed the river ? 

“Not more than two hours since,” replied the 
landlord, who was a respectable-looking old man; 
“they were detained here nearly an hour, owing to 
the boatmen being drunk on the other side.” 

“Was there a lady with them?” inquired De 
Roos. 

“ There was, noble Sir,’ returned the landlord ; 
“and greatly did it grieve my heart to behold her, 
for she seemed truly miserable: surely Providence 
will not always suffer outrages like this to go un- 
punished; for, alas! it is not a solitary instance of 
my Lord the Baron’s villainy.” 

“ Good old man,” said De Roos, “ thy heart seems 
to be in the right place, and I would therefore speak 
with thee in private.” 

The landlord led the way to a small room, and 
De Roos, Gosford, and John Armstrong only fol- 
lowed. 

“Now,” said De Roos, as he bolted the door, 
“thou must know that the lady this wretched Baron 
has stolen away is my wife, and the sister of this 
young man,” pointing to James Gosford; “ and I 
would fain know from thee how we are to obtain an 
entrance into the villain’s fortress??? 

“That, noble Sir,’ replied the old man, “ is a 
dificult question to resolve, for the Castle of Halton 
is built upon a high and steep rock, wholly impreg- 
nable, unless attacked by artillery or battering en- 
gines; cunning or stratagem only will avail you.” 

“But what kind of stratagem, my good fellow?” 
said De Roos, impatiently. 

“Sir,” answered the landlord, “my heart bleeds 
for your situation, and if you will give me a patient 
hearing for a few minutes, I think I can instruct 








you in a plan whereby you may easily obtain pos- 
session of the castle.” 

“Be as brief as possible, my good friend,” re- 
turned De Roos, “ for time to us is valuable.’’ 

“Well, then,” resumed the communicative old 
man, “ is there e’er a one in your troop that can play 
a little on the lute, and would be able to personate 
a border minstrel?” 

“Tcan do both,’ said De Roos; “but why this 
question ?” 

“ Because, Sir, the porter of the castle, (who 
doubtless has received his lord’s directions not to 
admit any stranger within the gates,) is a stout and 
faithful servant, but fond to a degree of music, and 
a cup of good liquor: many an hour has the song 
and glass detained him here, when he should have 
been at his post in the castle. Nowif you, at night, 
will approach the gates, as a minstrel, and let him 
once hear the notes of the lute, my life on’t you’ll 
then obtain entrance into his room, particularly 
should you have a flask of wine to treat him with. 
Now, Sir, it is easy to mix a potent drug with the 
wine, which would soon cause him to sleep soundly; 
and then, I think, the castle would shortly be your 
own, for the Baron hath no force that could, for any 
length of time, make stand against men so well armed 
as thine are.” 

“ Thou counsellest like an angel, old man,” said 
our hero, “ and angels shall reward thee,” placing, 
at the same time, a purse of gold in the landlord’s 
hand, but which the old man refused to take. 

“ Put back your-gold, Sir,” returned he; “never 
shall it be said that old Jasper Harvey was bribed to 
do an act of justice and humanity.” 

“A landlord, and so disinterested!’ said De Roos, 
“ thou astonishest me; but say, where shall we ob- 
tain-the lute and minstrel’s habit ?” 

“As luck will have it,’ cried old Jasper, “I 
can accommodate you with both; for one of your 
northern musicians sojourned in my house for a con- 
siderable time, and I saw not the colour of his money. 
Having, at length, a bill to make up, I presented my 
account. He promised payment next morning ; but 
at night I surprised him in the act of making a 
moonlight flitting; and his lute and cloak were all 
that I obtained towards paying for board, lodging, 
and drink,—and of the last item he had been an un- 
conscionable consumer. The cloak and the lute, 
therefore, I can furaish you with; but as to the 
wine, you must buy that in Runcorn, for we sell it 
not, it being an article seldom asked for it here ; but 
with respect to ale, I’ll not turn my back upon e’er 
a publican in the two counties, as far as regards 
brewing a cup of good, strong, wholesome drink.” 

“And a cup of thy ale will I taste, landlord,” said 
de Roos, “ for nothing hath passed my lips since I 
left Preston this morning.” Then, turning to Gos- 





ford and Armstrong, he thus continued, “There needs 


very little consideration now ; the good old man hath 
developed a plan that cannot fail of success. I will 
immediately cross the river, and purchase the ma- 
terials which are wanted ; and, as much depends on 
caution and prudence, thou, James, and honest Hum. 
phrey, must along with me, to take care that the fer- 
rymen betray us not, and should they attempt to 
leave the boat, or to speak te any living soul, ye must 
slay them without mercy. Armstrong, in thy charge 
T leave the men; see that they indulge not in drink. 
Gosford and Humphrey will return with the boat 
that takes me over, and in an hour after that time do 
ye all cross the river, and make what haste ye can to 
the castle. Remain in ambush as near the gates as 
possible, until ye see them opened ; enter then, qui- 
etly and silently, and the great work shall be quickly 
accomplished. Come, James, let us hasten to the 
boat, for I am all impatience to commence the en- 
terprise.”’? Thus saying, he wrapped the lute in the 
folds of a large Scotch cloak, which completely dis- 
guised his figure, and being accompanied by James 
Gosford and Numps, was safely wafted to the little 
town of Runcorn. Gosford and his servant directly 
returned with the boat. Our hero saw it push off; 
and then, after breathing a short prayer for success, 
commenced his bold and perilous undertaking. 

The first step pursued by De Roos was to purchase 
at the shop of an apothecary, a small phial of liquid 
opium ; he then directed his steps towards the castle, 
but stopped on his way at a public-house of enter- 
tainment, called the Bowling-green, (a title, by the 
bye, which the elegant building erected upon the 
site of the ancient hostelry still retains,) there he 
bought two flasks of good strong Burgundy, and 
after drinking a portion of the contents of one of 
them, he poured the opium into it, and then filled 
the flask with brandy, in order to disguise, as much 
as possible, the taste of the drug, as well as to add 
to the potency of the liquor: being now fully pre- 
pared, he recommenced his solitary walk ; the night 
was dark, and the road, at that time, difficult for a 
stranger to find, but he missed not his way, and ina 
short space of time stood before the frowning towers 
of Halton Castle, which seemed, from its elevated 
situation, to bid defiance to any attempt (by force 
at least) to enter it. 

Our undaunted hero walked round the foot of the 
hill until he reached a broad path that led to the 
great gates or main entrance of the castle, on ap- 
proaching which he commenced a lively air upon 
the lute, and, ere long, as he had been led to antici- 
pate, the wicket was suddenly opened, and a gruff 
voice exclaimed, “ What the d—1 art thou hum- 
strumming here at this time o’night for?” 

“Tam,” replied De Roos, “a poor border min- 
strel, that would fain be obliged to thee, noble Sir, 





for a seat by thy fire until the morning, for Iama 
benighted wanderer, without a single cross in my 
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pocket to pay for the accommodations of an hos- 
telry.”’ 

“ And a benighted wanderer thou mayest remain 
for me,” returned the same gruff voice ; “ our lord 
hath given ’special directions that no stranger be 
this night admitted into the casle, and I shall not 
run counter to them.” 

“ But, my good Sir,” said the feigned minstrel, 
“eanst thou not for once disobey thy lord’s com- 
mand? And although I possess not money where- 
with to reward thy kindness, I have in my posses- 
sion a couple of flasks of excellent Burgundy that 
were presented to me this morning at Dunham, by 
the Lord De Massey’s butler, in return for a small 
service rendered to him, and of these thou shalt be 
right welcome to partake, if thou wilt only allow 
me food and shelter for the evening.” 

“Qh! oh! sayest thou so,” replied the softened 
Cerberus ; “ that puts the case entirely upon another 
footing. Never shall it be said that the gates of 
Halton Castle opened not to a stranger who could 
pay after this fashion whilst I was porter ;” so say- 
ing, he unlocked a small door in the great gate, and 
adinitted our hero beneath a large archway which led 
to the courtyard of the castle: on one side of the 
archway, close to the gate, stood the porter’s-lodge, 
and into it was De Roos quickly ushered. 

“ By the mass! Sir Minstrel, I was just going to 
supper when I heard the twanging of thine instru- 
meut; here is rare food for a hungry traveller, thou 
shalt partake with me, and we'll then taste the good 
wine which thou speakest of. What shall I help 
thee to? ‘There’s a dainty conger cel pie, and part 
of a leg of corned mutton, as good as venison to those 
who know no better.” ‘The last words he muttered 
to himself inan under tone, “Then take thy choice, 
Sir Minstrel.” 

De Roos, thus forced to comply, partook of a little 
salted mutton and barley-bread, whilst the porter 
made a mighty inroad into the ecl-pie, which he 
atlimed was an exellent one of its kind ; after wash- 
ing down the supper with a flagon of strong beer 
each, De Roos produced his flasks, and said, “ Here, 
Master Porter, is the wine I told thee of, and if thou 
pleasest we will drink as they do in Germany, that 
is, let each have his own bottle, and the first done 
shall help the other.” 

“A mighty good way of drinking,” replied the 
porter; “it takes my fancy vastly; egad! no man 
ean be cheated whilst he has his bottle to his own 
cheek.” 

On this De Roos handed him the flask of medicated 
wine, and bade him drink freely. 

“ There’s little need of that order, Sir Minstrel,” 
said the porter, filling his eup ; “Come, here’s my 
service to thee, and wishing thou may’st never know 
the want of worse liquor.’’ De Roos, much agitated, 
watched the porter narrowly whilst he drank, as he 
feared the taste of the drug might not have been 
sufficiently disguised ; but to his great joy the man 
pereeived it not, for he only observed on placing the 
empty cup on the table,—“It’s confounded strong 
wine, but I warrant Lord de Masscy’s butler knew 
where to prick for a good bottle.” 

Seeing the lute lying upon the bench by the side 
of De Roos, the porter observed, after taking another 
cup of wine,—“ I warrant, youngster, thou canst 
play many a@ dainty tune upon that little instru- 
ment,’’ 


“Some little I can play certainly,” the feigned 
minstrel modestly replied, “but not after a fashion 
that will please a judge of music, which, I suppose, 
thou art. Besides, Master Porter, the sound of the 
instrument may reach the cars of my Lord the Baron, 
and, peradventure, bring upon thee both disgrace 
and punishment.” ‘ 

“No fear of that,” said the grimly-smiling porter; 
“my Lord is in his own apartment, safe enough, at 
the other side of the castle, toying with a pretty girl ; 
what dost think? he brought one here this evening 
out of the black north; she’s a sad whimperer, but 
she’ll soon get over that, for custom reconciles those 
creatures to any thing.” 

The colour varied on the cheek of De Roos, and 
his hand involuntarily clutched the dagger in his 
breast as the porter spoke, but mastering his emotion, 
he merely replied,“ Your Lord then is a wag 
among the lasses.’? 

“Thou mayest well saythat,’”’ answered the porter; 
“if there is a pretty girl to be had, he’ll have her 
either by fair means or foul. But come, take the 
lute, and let me hear thy performance ; be not bash- 


‘ful, young man, for Iam not difficult to please.” 


“ What shall it be then,” replied the counterfeit 
minstrel ; “ wilt thou have a song of love or war?” 

“O, a love ditty, by all means, as suiting the pre- 
sent time,” said the porter, laughing loudly at what 
he thought a good joke, although De Roos did not 
join him in it,—“Let it be on the subject of loye, 
good Minstrel, for we get enough of war when we 
follow our lord to the field.” 

“ Didst thou ever hear,” asked the Minstrel, “how 
the noble Earl of Derwentwater won the fair daugh- 
ter of Lord de Clifford in the disguise of an outlaw ?” 

“‘No,” returned the porter; “ that will be quite 
new to me.” 

“Then will I endeavour to sing it for thee,” re- 
sumed the counterfeit minstrel, so tuning his instru- 
ment, he immediately began to play and sing the 
following simple north-country ballad :—. 

“THE OUTLAW'S BRIDE. 
-_— 
“Say, Ella, wilt thou fly with me 
And quit thy father’s tower ; 
Leave all thy friends of high degree, 
To dwell in greenwood bower? 
Say, wilt thou quit these scenes of Joy, 
Festivity and pride; 
To sleep beneath th’ inclement sky 
A ruin’d outlaw’s bride ? 


° 


«And ean’st thou doubt thy Ella’s truth ? 

Will she thy love deceive ? 

No, ever dear and favoured youth 
Thy Etla’s words believe. 

For thee she'll leave with heartfelt Joy 
Her father’s tow’r of pride; 

To dwell beneath th’ inclement sky, 
A ruin’d outlaw’s bride. 


* Bethink thec, Ella, those who share 

The outlaw’s desperate state, 

Hunger, and thirst, and cold must bear; 
Pause, ere it be too late. 

When round our lowly clay-built cot 
The tempest rages wide, 

Wilt thou not curse the wretched lot 
Of the poor outlaw’s bride? 


** Was it alone, in sumer gales, 
I vowed to sail with thee, 
And when the wint’ry storm prevails, 
Must thou neglected be ? 





No! ever, ever, art thou mine, 
Let weal or woe betide; 

Whate'er my fate, I'll ne’er repine, 
I prov’d an outlaw’s bride. 

*¢Then haste we on, the murky night 

Will shield us from pursuit, 

No prying eye shall view our flight, 
The steed is swift of foot. 

Soon will we reach our sunny bower, 
Where Derwent’s waters glide; 

And Eila long shall bless the hour 
She prov’d an vutiaw’s bride. 

“He led her to sweet Derwent’s banks, 

Where rose a stately pile; 

And numerous vassals throng’d in ranks, 
To share the outlaw’s smile. 

‘My Ella, dear! all, all is thine,’ 
The youthful lover cried; 

‘ The cheat forgive, and ever shine, 
Earl Derwentwater’s bride.’ ” 

“By Saint Wirburgh! youth, but thou hast a 
dainty pipe of thine own, and that’s an excellent 
song too, although it be somewhat of the longest, 
said the highly gratified porter as he filled and 
drank another cup. “I was myself a singer in my 
youth, and could then troll a ballad as well as the 
best of them; I remember one that was made 
upon a circumstance that happened in this very 
castle, during the time of our present lord’s grand- 
father, and I will sing it too, in requital of thy 
ballad; thou wilt then judge from what remains of 
the old man, whether he had not a good voice in his 
youthful days,’ and much to the satisfaction of 
De Roos, who hoped that the exertion of singing 
would aid the drugged wine in its operation, the 
porter, in a voice strong but not unmusical, began 
as follows :— 

** To the castle of Halton a knight bent his way, 
All batter’d and bruis’d in some bloody affray ; 
He knocks at the portal. ‘What stranger is here?’ 
* Tam,’ said that stranger, ‘ bold Lord dela Mere.’ 
* The gates are thrown open, the barons they meet, 
And gladly did Hubert Lord de la Mere greet; 
*But why come with buckler, with sword, and with spear” 
Said the Baron of Halton to Lord de la Mere. 
“**Ob, I have been fighting on Malpas domain, 
And the Lord of the Marches this day have I slain; 
I ask thee for shelter, the foemen are near, 
They seek my heart’s blood,’ cried the Lord de la Mere. 
«¢¢In vain shall they seek it,’ the Baron replied, 
‘Whilst Hubert, of Halton, wears steel by his side, 
So doff thy good armour, partake of our cheer, 

And heed not the foemen, brave Lord de la Mere.’ 

“ Scarce spoke he the words, and” 
“ Bless my heart,” said the porter, suddenly break- 
ing off in the middle of the line, “ what’s the matter 
with me? A sort of dizziness is coming into my 
brain, and I am almost dead with sleep; I cannot 
even remember another word of the song ; and, asI 
think, I am not drunk, either. 

* Scarce spoke he the words, and—and—end,’ 
“No, no, I can’t get on, that’s certain. I am 
doubtless drunk ; yes, I must—I must—be—drunk.” 
At the conclusion of the last word his head dropped 
upon his breast; the good narcotic had taken effect ; 
and the unconscious porter sank into a profound 
and death-like slumber. 

De Roos stood for a minute or two anxiously 
gazing on the sleeping servant; and, finding him 
completely under the influence of the potent drug, 
he loosened the girdle from his waist, on which hung 
the keys, and immediately unlocked the great gates of 
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the castle, giving entrance to his followers, who were 
silently waiting for the signal to advance. They 
crossed the court-yard with “stealthy pace,” and un- 
locked the door of a wide vaulted passage that led 
to the servants’ hall, On the outlaws rushed, and 
surprised the domestics of the Baron, quietly seated 
at supper, little thinking of so unpleasant an inter- 
ruption. 

At a sight so unexpected as that of a band of 
armed strangers in the body of the hall, some of the 
servants trembled with fear, whilst others rose from 
their seats, and prepared to act upon the defensive ; 
put De Roos, on perceiving this, in a tone of autho- 
rity commanded them, under pain of instant death, 
not to offer the least resistance. He then required 
the Baron’s confidential servant to come forward ; 
and after locking the various entrances into the hall, 
so that the domestics could not by any possibility 
escape, he and his faithful followers, guided by the 
effrighted and unwilling valet, hastened towards the 
Baron's private apartments. As they entered the 
gallery that led to them, the shrieks of a distressed 
female were distinctly heard: the sound served only 
to increase our hero’s speed; and in a smaller space 
of time than it has taken to describe the proceeding, 
he was at the door of the apartment whence the sound 
of distress seemed to arise. Finding it fastened on 
the inside, to burst it open was only the work of a 
moment ; and, probably, had our hero’s arrival been 
delayed for a few minutes only, he would have been 
too late, for the ravisher was then in the act of 
struggling with the exhausted Mary Gosford, who, as 
De Roos entered the room, sank on the floor in a state 
of utter insensibility. 

At the sight of his betrothed wife in this lamen- 
table situation, the fury of our hero knew no bounds, 
and with the rage of a lion eager for prey, he sprang 
upon the astonished Fitz Eustace, and kneeling on 
his breast, with his hands firmly fixed on the Baron’s 
throat, held him to the floor, whilst his attendants 
bound him hand and foot. As this took place, James 
(Josford was exerting every effort to restore his sister 
to animation; for some time he was unsuccessful, 
but at last, Mary slowly opened her eyes, and fixing 
them earnestly on her brother, faintly uttered,— 
“Can it be possible! am I then really safe? My 
God, I thank thee ;’’ and instantly relapsed into her 
former state of insensibility; from this she was, at 
length, awoke by the exertions of De Roos, and on 
beholding him leaning over her ,with looks of the 
most intense solicitude, she instantly exclaimed,— 
‘And thou here too, De Roos! then I am safe in- 
deed ; by what miracle didst thou effect my deliver. 
ance ?”” 

“It was no miracle, my dearest Mary ; strong affec- 
tion only urged me to follow whenI heard thou wert 
stolen away, and, from the first, I felt confident of 
success: but tell me, is thy strength recovered, and 
art thou able to quit the apartment of this prostrate 
villain ?” 

“O, Tam quite well now,” said Mary ; “ thy pre- 
sence, De Roos, hath completely restored my health 
and spirits.” 

Finding that his Mary was able to walk, De Roos 
ordered his men out of the apartment, which he fast- 
ened securely on the outside, leaving the Baron to 
enjoy his own reflections in solitude, and they, wo 
may well suppose, were not of the most pleasant de- 
scription. 

Our hero next requested that Mary would retire 


to rest for the evening, as refreshing sleep, after the 
fatigue and misery she had endured, could not fail 
to be most weleome. Mary complied with his de- 
sire, and he released one of the female servants from 
durance to attend upon her. 

This necessary piece of attention having been duly 
executed, De Roos wished his fair mistress good 
night, and hastened to the great hall, where his fol- 
lowers had mustered to await further orders from 
their chief. 

Taking Armstrong aside, our hero told him that 
he would willingly give the castle up to plunder 
did he not think that it would be an infringement 
of his promise to Lord Wyresdale,—a promise which 
he would not, on any account, break. “ But,” he 
continued, “ we cannot do wrong by taking a 
view of the Baron's larder and wine cellar, and I 
do hope we shall tind something better than conger 
eel pie or salted mutton, which was all the foolish 
porter had to entertain me with, and though, from 
being hungry, I did eat a little of the mutton, yet I 
shall have no objection, now that our work is over, 
to partake of the best meat this castle affords, and a 
flask of good wine into the bargain.” 

“ And you may depend upon this, Sir,” replied 
Armstrong, “that we shall all be very willing to 
join you; I shall therefore desire the Baron’s cham- 
berlain to point out the way to the larder and the 
wine cellar.” 

This important matter was soon accomplished, 
and the table being plentifully spread with cold 
meats of every description, and an abundance of ex- 
cellent pastry, our happy party sat down to supper, 
and as they had kept a long fast, the good things of 
the table were quickly hidden beneath the belts of 
the sturdy outlaws: with the wine, too, they made 
themselves merry, but in compliance with the ex- 
press wish of De Roos, no man drank to excess, ex- 
cepting honest Numps, and he being one of those 
who visited the cellar, had there found a bin nearly 
filled with flasks of the French cordial before men- 
tioned, a liquor so much to his taste, that he became 
what we may well call dead drunk, and his com- 
panions left him asleep in the cellar, out of which 
he contrived to find his way the next morning, but in 
company with a head-ache, that warned him how he 
again indulged his propensity for French cordials, 

(To be continued.) 
—<§<__—_ 
; MISCELLANIES. 








TAKING THE CENSUS. 

Among the many attempts at depicting the amusing 
scenes that occur in taking the census, we have seen none 
that equals the following, from the Baltimore Minerva. 
It is indeed admirably well done. 

Mr. Note’m. Who resides here, ma’am ? 

Mrs. O'Flynn. And faith it’s myself, sir. 

Mr. N. And pray what’s your name, good woman ? 
_ Mrs. OF. My name’s not good woman, if ye plaise, 
sir; my grandfather was corporal O’Callanghan, of the 
brave Seventy Fourth; and my father sold sausage to 
mony a botter mon than yourself, 

r. N. But will you be kind enough to tell me your 
name, ma’am, since you’re mistress of the house ? 

Mrs, O’F. I mistress of the house! Och, botheration 
to ye, the house belongs to no one but Mr. Cobblebotham, 
and it’s every blessed week that I’m obliged to pony down 
the shiners for the rent. 

Mr. N. But your name—your name. 

_Mrs. O'F. Mistress Margaret O'Flynn, at your ear- 
vice. 

Mr. N._ And who’s your husband ? 





Mrs. O'F. Who’s my husband, did you say? Its 





nobody but Teddy O'Flynn; he that does jontleman’s 
work by the day. 

Mr. N. What kind of work's that ? 

Mrs. O'F, Walking about the streets with his hands 
in his pockets. 

Mr. N. But who is the head of the family ? 

Mrs. O'F. Och! bless ye, honey—its all head and no 
head—they’re all for themselves. 

Mr. N. How many are there in your family ? 

Mrs. O'F. Isit that you wish to know? If you've 
got a piece of chalk, I will tell you, sir, in the twinkling of 
a bed-post. Let me see—there’s Luke Laney and his 
gang of wadlers, that’s fourteen; there’s Paddy O’Roke, 

is wife, and twelve children—there’s John M‘Goggles, 
the well-digger, and Jemmy O'Reilly, the bog-trotter ;— 
there’s my seven darters with their husbands, and betwixt 
them twenty-seven as sweet little ones as you'd wish to 
| your ugly eyes upon—and there's myself and Teddy, 
and our five sons, with their wives and twenty-three 
young’ns—besides six lodgers, and fourteen boarders. 

Mr. N. Please to name them over again, Mrs. 
O’F lynn. 

Mrs. O’F. Botheration to you, sir,—but I'll leave 
that for you to do; my time is worth more as your ques- 
tions—so I'll be off to the suds. 

Mr. N. But, Mrs. O'Flynn, you must answer my 
uestions—I am authorized to take the census of this 
istrict. 

Mrs. O’F. Och! murthur, mister, you’re not a going 
to take my senses from me: what right have you to in- 
quire into my concarns ? 

Mr. N. Iam appointed to—— 

Mrs. O’F. Get away with you—you’re a constable, 
and have come to /evelon our property, but, by the mother 
of Moses,—you don’t do it, my honey. I’m a bit of a 
knowing one, and, if you aint off in in short order, by the 
powers I'll have Teddy down upon you. 

Mr. N. (Retreating towards the door.)—But, my 
good woman, hear me. My business is to take the number 
of inhabitants residing in this neighbourhood. 

Mrs. O’F. Is that all? If = reckon up these 
chalk marks, as I named the souls before, you'll see there's 
jist one hundred and twenty-eight of us; as happy a 
family as any this side the sun; except when Teddy gets 
short of whiskey—then we’re all at loggerheads. 





A More-Ale Story.—It is a current story in Teviotdale, 
that, in the house of an ancient family of distinction, much 
addicted to the Presbyterian cause, a Bible was always 
put into the sleeping apartment of the guests, along with 
a bottle of strong ale.y On some occasion there was a 
meeting of the clergymen in the vicinity of the castle, all 
of whom were invited to dinner by the worthy baronet, 
and several abode all night. According to the fashion of 
the times, several of the reverend guests were allotted to 
one large barrack room, which was used on such occa- 
sions of extended hospitality. ‘T'he butler took care that 
the divines were presented, according to custom, each with 
a Bible and a bottle of ale. But after a little consultation 
among themselves they are said to have recalled the do- 
mestic as he was leaving the apartment. ‘* My friend,’ 
said one of the venerable guests, ‘* you must know, when 
we meet together as brethren, the youngest minister reads 
aloud a portion of the Scriptures to the rest; only one 
Bible, therefore, is necessary; take away the other six, 
and in their place bring six more bottles of ale.”— Notes 
of the Bride of Lammermoor. 


A Musical Definition.—A gentleman, whose real name 
was George Sharp, but who generally went by the appel- 
lation, amongst his musical friends, of G. Sharp, (G tt,) 
on entering company, and looking rather dull, a common 
friend observed, that ‘* Mr. G. Sharp was rather in a low 
key that evening.” **Oh!” replied a lady, with a good 
deal of natvette, ** any one knows that G. Sharp is a flat.” 


A provincial theatre in the west of Ireland lately an- 
nounced the following bill of fare:—**‘ On Monday next 
will be performed the Beggars’ Opera, the part of Filchk 
by Mr, Sweeney, with a hornpipe, in fetters, being his first 
appearance since he got out of jail.” 

——— 
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POETRY. 





TIME. 

—_ 
Time! on sable pinion ever, 
Wilt thou quit the sombre, never ? 
Never seek the sunlit vale 
Fanned by zephyr’s odorous gale; 
Never more on couch repose, 
Twined with lilies, and the rose? 
Never more to tabor’s sound 
Bid the spirits, joyous, bound ? 
Never more the heart expand 
‘To blissful dreams of fairy land ! 
Never more from Fancy's throne, 
Pleased, the living world look on; 
Never lose, in land ideal, 

Lose the breathing and the real? 
Time! why still, by sorrow led, 
Keep’st thou watch beside the dead? 

Why thy Iris tints forgot, 

And thy youth remembered not; 
Why, ah why, in ghastly state, 
YVield’st thou to unpitying fate? 
Time! thy sable pinions old, 

Quick exchange for burnished gold; 
Quick, thy seythe of doom lay down, 
Quick, thy brows let myrtle crown; 
And thy robe of raven hue, 

Doff it for celestial blue; 

While thy visage wan, and sage, 
Hence shall be the brilliant page 
Heaven refiecting, fair to eee, 

And radiant with felicity! 

Time! no more to Sorrow bow, 
Hence, and give to mirth the vow; 
Speed thee hence on pinion bright, 
**A very phantom of delight!” 
Speed! the chain that binds thee sever, 
For, ah, why in weepers ever? 
Speed, for transient thy cover, 
Speed, for brief thy sojourn here: 
speed, for soon the waters decp, 
Lethe's waves, shall o’er thee sweep; 
Speed, for mortal soon shall be, 
Lost in immortality! 

rime! the cup ambrosial quaff, 
And at care deriding laugh; 
For, ali! soon to chaos hurled 
"This thy now so subject world, 
Soon and thou, oh, Time! shalt be, 
Veiled in vast Eternity! 


Liverpoot 
SS 





TO A MOTHER ON THE LOSS OF HER SON. 


a 

Weep not, bereaved mother, for thy son 

la far beyond this world of strife and care, 
And to that happy land of souls js gone, 

The rich eternal joys of heaven to share. 
Weep not, thou shalt behold thy loved one there, 

When hours of sorrow are for ever o'er, 
And join the immortal hosts of spirits fair 


Far, far from earth's dark dreary troubled shore, 


Where death's overwhelming power destroys our hopes no 


more. 





But blasting are the storms of grief that rise 
Within a fondest, kindest mother’s breast; 

And deep, deep are the anguish of her sighs 
When she hath lost the child she oft hath prest 

To her fond heart and hush’d to gentle rest,— 


Whose beauties she had watch'd from morn to noon, 


Of childhood sweet; and when in beauty drest, 
She pray'd for length of years to him; ai! soon 


Death triumps o'er her hopes! for heaven denies the boon. 


Anderston Walk, 11th Avgyst, 1830. 








THE YOUNG DRAGON. 
—<—>—_ 


(From a Poem bearing that title, by Robert Southey, Esq. in the 


last number of Frazer's Magasine.) 

Already the procession 

Had passed the city gate, 
And now along the vale it moves 

With solemn pace sedate; 
And now the spot before them lies 
Where, waiting for his promised prize, 

The Dragon’s chosen haunt is, 
Blackened beneath his blasting feet, 
Though yesterday a green retreat 

Beside the clear Orontes. 


There the procession halted: 

The priests on either hand 
Dividing them, a long array, 

In order took their stand. 
Midway between, the maid is left, 
Alone of human aid bereft; 

The Dragon now hath spied her: 
But in that moment of most need 
Arriving, breathless with his speed 

Her father stood beside her. 


On came the Dragon rampant 
Half running, half on wing, 
His tail uplifted o’er his back 
In many a spiral ring. 
His scales he ruffled in his pride, 
His brazen pennons waving wide, 
Were gloriously distended ; 
His nostrils smoked, his eyes flashed fire, 
His lips were drawn, and in his ire 
His mighty jaws extended. 


On came the Dragon rampant, 
Expecting there no check ; 

And open-mouthed to swallow both 
He stretched his burnished neck. 

Pythirian put his daughter by, 

Waiting for this with watchful eye, 
And ready to prevent it; 

Within arm’s length he let him come, 

Then in he threw the Holy Thumb, 
And down his throat he sent it. 


The hugest brazen mortar, 
That ever yet fired bomb, 

Could not have shocked this fiendish beast 
As did that Holy Thumb. 

He stagger’d as he wheeled short round, 

His loose feet scraped along the ground, 
To lift themselves unable; 

His pennons in their weakness flagged 

His tail, erected late, now dragged, 
Just like a long wet cable. 


Arumbling and a tumbling 
Was heard in his inside; 
He gasp'd, he panted, he lay down, 
He roll’d from side to side; 
He moaned, he groaned, he sniff’d, he snored, 
He growl'd, he how!'d, he raved, he roared; 


But loud as were his clumours, 
Far louder was the inward din, 
Like a hundred braziers working in 
A cauldron with their hammers. 
The hammering came faster, 
More faint the moaning sound ; 
And now his body swells, and now 
It rises from the ground. 
Not upward with his own consent, 
Nor borne by his own wings he went; 
Their vigour was abated; 
But lifted, no one could tell how, 
By power unseen, with which he now 
Was visibly inflated. 
Abominable Dragon, 
Now art thou overmatch'd; 
And better had it been for thee 
That thou had’st ne’er been hatch’d! 
For now, distended like a ball, 
To its full stretch, in sight of all, 
The body mounts ascendant; 
The head before, the tail behind, 
The wings, like sails that want a wind, 
On either side are pendant. 
Not without special mercy 
Was he thus borne on high, 
Till he appeared no bigger than 
An eagle in the sky. 
For when about some three miles height, 
Yet still in perfect reach of sight! 
Oh, wonder of all wonders ! 
He burst in pieces with a sound, 
Heard for a hundred leagues around, 
And like a thousand thunders ! 
But had that great explosion 
Been in the lower sky, 
All Antioch would have been iaid 
In ruins, certainly: 
And in that vast assembled rout, 
Who crowded joyfully about 
Pythirian and his daughter, 
The splinters of the monster's hide 
Must needs have made on every side 
A very dreadful slaughter, 
So far the broken pieces 
Were now dispersed around, 
And shivered sc to dust, that not 
A fragment e'er was found. 
The Holy Thumb, (so it is thought,) 
When it this miracle had wrought, 
At once to heaven ascended, 
As if when it had thus display’d 
Its power, and saved the Christian maid, 
Its work on earth was ended. 
Bat at Constantinople 
The arm and hand were shown, 
Until the mighty Ottoman 
O’erthrew the Grecian throne. 
And when the Monks, this tale we told, 
To pious visitors would hold 
The holy hand for kissing, 
They never fail’d, with faith devout, 
In confirmation to point out, 
That there the Thumb was missing. 
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(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
Barometer Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme | State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8] Heatdu-| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day.] at Noon. Noon. 
Aug. | 
18 |} 29 97; 46 O| 51 0} 61 O N. {Fair. 
19 | 30 00) 50 O| 56 0} 61 O|} N.W. {Fair 
20 | 29 83) 48 O| 53 O| 60 O| N.W. |Fair. 
21 | 29 83) 52 O} 54 O| 62 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 
22 29 80| 52 0} 56 0| 63 O Ss. Rain. 
23 |} 29 73| 55 O| 62 0] 66 O W._ {Fair. 
24 {29 63' 56 0| 63 0] 68 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 











22d, Ten, p.m. heavy rain.—24th, Ten, p.m. heavy rain. 
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LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
- 


In the last volume of the Kaleidoscope there appeared a 
very interesting and original report of a course of lectures, 
delivered gratuitously by Dr. Rogerson to the members of 
the Liverpool School of Arts. That gentleman has sub- 
sequently been urgently invited to favour the members of 
the same valuable institution with another course; and 
although, in acceding to the request, the lecturer must 
subject himself to considerable inconvenience, he has 
obligingly consented to make this further sacrifice of his 
valuable time. We shall have much pleasure in follow- 
ing him through his course, which we now commence.— 
Edit. Kal. 


In conformity with your request, I am induced to re- 
sume the lectures, for it is always gratifying to me 
to communicate information, or find any source of ra- 
tional amusement; and besides this personal satisfaction 
I could regard it almost as a kind of duty. It is 
the duty of every member of the state to contribute as 
much as in him lies to the diffusion of existing know- 
ledge, to assist the labour of Britain’s growing youth, to 
smooth and to shorten their path to the temple of science, 
and strew that road with flowers; to give to the operative 
and productive class of our society the philosophy of their 
ut, and the principles of their manual labour; to dispel 
popular prejudices, banish gloomy superstition, correct 
errors; and since a state is made up and formed of indi- 
viduals, to elevate, humanize, and render happy our 
native land, by élevating, humanizing, aad rendering 
happy, from rational employment, every one of its mem- 


ar England expects every man to do his duty ;” 
and I would call on the patriot, by the love he bears his coun- 
ty, to do his, by encouraging and giving support to these 
institutions; for it is by the spread of knowledge that 
England has obtained her present proud pre-eminence, 
and it is by this alone that she can maintain it. It is 
owing to her mechanism, to her well-directed and scientific 
industry, that she has rendered this small insular spot the 
centre of the world’s civilization,—of the comforts, neces- 
saries, and elegancies of its life,—and erected here the 
magazine, or the bank, of one-third of all the riches of 
the whole world. The great characteristic of English 
genius, and the distinguishing feature of her national 
tharacter, is her reliance upon individual resources and 
individual industry; for, unlike in other countries, every 
thing here is the work of individual exertion and of pri- 
vate enterprise. Those noble works of mechanism which 
tave changed, and will still change the moral and national 
beings of states, have been all the product of the labours of 
individuals unaided by the purse of Government or the 
‘uiling honours of royalty ; those mechanical construc- 
ons, whose grandeur has dazzled the world, or whose 
tovelty has added to the stores of practical science, have 
ilbeen the undertakings of private societies; witness the 
Waterloo Bridge, in London; and the Chain Bridge of 
he Straits of Menai, which called forth the involuntary 
pressions of astonishment, and extorted unqualified 
waise from the favoured engineer in chief of Napoleon. 
Those mechanical buildings abounding in our isle of me- 
tunism, which are the noblest specimens of architectural 
Kience, beauty, and utility, owe their rise to individuals 
fMtiched by native industry, and were built by native 
lent, We need not confine our research and limit our 
amples to single objects, for whole towns and cities 
we sprung up from the same magic sources, and indeed 
Xt realities caused,by English industry, mechanism, and 





popular knowledge, far exceed all the idealities, the 
fanciful tales of romancers, or the work of Arabian and 
Eastern genii; for deserts have been peopled, barrenness 
has been cultivated, mountains have been levelled, the 
site of waters converted into dry land, and dry land 
changed into reservoirs for waters. Birmingham was 
lately nothingness, and now flows into it the full tide of 
human existence. The sagacious and elegant Burke em- 
phatically called it **the toy shop of Europe; but this 
designation cannot be admitted in its literal sense, for here 
are inade articles far exceeding those intended for mere 
ornament and show. The greatest, and most noted ma- 
nufactory of this place, and, perhaps, in Europe, is that of 
Soho, about two miles from the town of Birmingham ; it 
is the property of Messrs. Boulton and Watts, who have 
advanced certain pieces of mechanism and productions of 
art to a state of excellence which has excited the astonish- 
ment and admiration of nations. The large warehouses, 
workshops, &c. cover the declivity of a hill which, not 
many years since, was a barren heath, tenanted only by rab- 
bits, and the only erection upon which was a warrener’s hut. 
This once desolate scene is now changed to the busy hum 
of men, while the clink of the hammer, and the many 
various sounds of industry, denote the artisan to be ac- 
complishing works of ingenuity and utility, among which 
stands conspicuous the steam-engine, which, when the 
trophies of war shall fade,—when the animosities of con- 
tending parties shall cease,—while the arts of peace shall 
be encouraged and flourish,—Soho and its manufactures 
will be regarded as prominent monuments of the powers 
of the arts, the extent of genius, and the benefits of intel- 
ligent industry. If we look around us, proofs of our propo- 
sition would multiply fast upon us; but we need not direct 
our eyes from ourown home. What was Liverpool? For- 
merly, not long ago, its spacious buildings were a few 
huts, and its merchants pauper fishermen, with a large 
pool of water occupying the very heart of this modern 
Nineveh of merchants, and with its shores washed by the 
tides of the Mersey, wafting on their waves two or three 
crazy fishing skiffs. What is Liverpool ? Standing on the 
hill of Everton, under the shining, clear blue vault of a 
summer’s sky, well might you exclaim, in the enthusiastic 
language of the late Lord Erskine, ‘* All you see spread 
out beneath you,—that immense place which stands like 
another Venice upon the waters,—-which is intersected by 
those numerous docks, -thickly bristling with a forest of 
masts,—which glitters with the cheerful habitations of 
well-protected men,—which is the busy seat of trade, and 
the gay scene of elegant amusements growing out of its 
prosperity,—where there is the most cheerful face of in- 
dustry,—where there are riches overflowing, and every 
thing that can delight a man who wishes to see the pros- 
perity of a great community and a great empire; all this 
has been created by the industry of individuals, and by the 
well.directed management of a handful of men, since (says 
he) T was a boy.” } 

In other countries, it is otherwise. Their government 
is like the sun in the solar system, the centre of the world 
of stars and planets, the source from which emanate life 
and light, and around which their motions revolve. The 
acting spirit resides chiefly in the head, instead of being 
also in all the members. With them government effects 
all great undertakings, while individuals do but little; 
and in France (whose existence and regeneration may be 
dated from their revolution) intelligence, knowledge, sci- 
ence, mechanism, and literature,’ are fast diffusing among 
the great mass of its population, and countenanced and 
supported by its rulers, mechanics’ institutions are rapidly 
springing up, and vigorously flourishing. In Paris, a 
noble one exists, headed by that noble-minded patriot and 
great friend of the people, Charles Dupin; in Lyons, in 
Montpellier, and in many of the principal cities and towns 
of this country, are they already found modelled after our 
own. In them, by lecturers able, zealous, and patriotic, 
England, her industry, her mechanism, her people en- 
lightened by the diffusion of knowledge, are held 





up as examples, and the French mechanics, and all the 
productive class, are excited to emulation by the demand 
of ** Will you be excelled by your rivals, and your na- 
tural enemies? Will you let England be superior to 
France, ay, in any thing?” The improved condition ot 
France is owing to her improved state of knowledge, and 
its diffusion. The proud and lofty pre-eminence of our own 
great country is indebted toa greater and more general 
diffusion of knowledge, and its still greater industrious ap- 
plication of scientific principles to practice; and if Eng- 
land must maintain her superiority, her people must be 
continually advancing in the improvement and diffusion 
of knowledge, and in its practical application, so as always 
to be in advance of other states. I would, therefore, call 
on the British patriot, if his breast burns to do good, and 
his country holds his affections, since all depends on indi- 
vidual exertions, to lend us his aid; and I would ask the 
productive members of society, will you suffer yourselves 
to be equalled, let alone excelled, by your continental 
neighbours ? 

On the philanthropist, the moralist, and religionist, we 
have also demands, if they are really desirous of being 
consistent with the principles they profess, for happiness, 
well-being, morality, and true religion, have kept pace 
proportionate to the diffusion of knowledge. Let us take 
@ retrospect of our own history, and however superficial, 
however general it may be, it will suffice to prove it. The 
Druids aré said to have sacrificed to their ideal god, by 
burning human beings in wicker baskets; men lived in 
huts, in squalidnesss, wretchedness, and misery. In the 
Heptarchy, county warred against county, individuals 
murdered individuals, and crimes, of the basest kind, were 
considered even as virtues, and drunkenness was highly 
esteemed. When England became more united, and the 
Gothic age rolled in its flood of superstition and ignorance, 
baron was arrayed against baron; murders were com- 
mon, the poor were slaves, the horrors of the dungeon 
were dreadful, and the bare description of their scenes are 
harrowing to the feelings, and law, openly acknowledged 
equity, consisted in might, adopting the principle that brute 
force would show right, and encouraged murders as a test of 
equity, by encouraging the appeal to singlecombat, to duels, 
to fire, and to water; and the northern counties were con- 
stantly the scene of robberies, rapes, massacres, and con- 
flagrations. Knowledge made slow progress; and now 
dawned the Reformation; but even in those days know- 
ledge was in her very infancy, and her arms were too puny 
to extend far; the word of a tyrant was law, and man 
burned man because their creed chanced to differ, and 
their opinions to disagree. In the time of Henry the 
Eighth, 72,000 persons are said to have fallen victime to 
the executioner. Since then brighter days have arisen, 
knowledge has more rapidly advanced, and has been more 
generally diffused, and, in proportion, civilization has 
also advanced, barbarity has vanished, errors have fled, 
sociality has increased, real happiness has smiled, religion 
has been shown in truer colours, liberality has burst the 
floodgates of narrow-mindedness, and individual condition 
has been bettered. Besides these general blessings, per- 
sonal comforts, domestic sociality, and individual neces. 
saries, as living and diet, have been ameliorated in pro- 
portion to the progress and diffusion of knowledge and its 
practical application. In the daysof the Druids, the abo- 
rigines of England vegetated, for scarcely can they be said 
to have enjoyed a rational animal existence,—the tenants 
of huts, and the hunters of beasts on which they depended 
for a precarious subsistence. In the Heptarchy, man 
formed larger societies, and partook of some few advan. 
tages of civilization, but still his condition, comparatively 
speaking, was misery, and the poor were wretched. The 
cottage of a modern mechanic would, for comforts, sur. 
pass the palaces of their princes. During the reign of 
feudalism, and the darkness of superstition, the tables of 
the barons and abbots groaned under the weight of badly 
cooked victuals and intoxicating drinks. Slaves to their 
bellies, they devoured food like beasts, and drank to 
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shameful excess; so that a repast, never even begun with 
cordial concord, generally terminated in riot, crimes, and 
bloodshed ; while the condition of the household menials 
was worse than our present parish poor, for, from the house- 
hold book of the Northumberland family, we find the 
servants of the great living almost entirely on salt provi- 
sions, without any bread at all; and in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, the state of even the Cambridge students 
was deplorable, for many of them dined on pottage made 
of a farthing’s-worth of beef with a little oatmeal, and 
literally nothing else. What then must have been the 
state of the labouring class, the vassals, or, in other words, 
the slaves of these feudal tyrants? It was wretchedness 
in the extreme, and dependence the most mean. As the 


* rays of knowledge brightened and shot farther its bright 


beams through this blighting dark night of European 
ignorance, the condition of every class was ameliorated, 
for ignorance is the parent, the hot-bed of vice, bestiality, 
and filth; and these were the great causes of those plagues 
which were the scourge of man, and which raged with a 
fury at which the medical practitioners stood aghast, and 
before which the people were swept away by thousands, 
Indeed I question if the house of a modern mechanic is 
not superior in comfort to the palace of that vain woman- 
tyrant, who is familiarly called * the good Queen Bess,” 
for the halls of her palace were strewn with rushes, and 
beneath their surface was deposited all the filth of the 
place, with bones, putrid meat, and such emblems of un- 
cleanliness. If we gaze over the map of the world we 
find that an ignorant people, however favoured by locality, 
enjoy no truc happiness, have no true comforts, their 
domesticities (if I may be allowed to coin a much-wanted 
word) are wanting, unable to possess wealth permanently, 
follow no rational pursuit, know not true glory, nor have 
any idea of real independence; their morality is none, 
their religion is superstiion, and their ideas, animal, low, 
and gross. The Peruvians mistook the Spaniards for 
sods, because they made use of gunpowder, rode on horse- 
back, and came in vessels which sailed quietly along ; 
while another part of the world being ignorant of fire 
before the arrival of Europeans, thought, the first time 
they saw it, that it was some extraordinary animal which 
devoured the wood. Regard other countries even in 
Hurope, where knowledge is not diffused, and we find 
distress and crime ;—look at the lazzaroni, who sleep under 
the porticoes of Naples; or the beggars who besiege the 
convents of Spain; or in Norway, and Sweden, where the 
peasantry are constantly compelled to mix bark with 
their bread, and even this expedient has not prevented 
whole families from perishing of famine. Look at the 
semi-barbarian state of part of Russia and Poland; and 
look at the bigoted tyrannical kingdom of Austria. 
Since, thén, knowledge teaches us how to live; shows us 
the true interests of sucicty and to ourselves; how to avail 
ourselves profitably of the liberal gifts or productions of 
nature; ripens the kindly feelings of the heart, and the 
noble faculties of the head, and tends to our improvement, 
mental and bodily ; while ignorance, collectively and in- 
dividually, depraves morals, debases man, destroys do- 
mesticities, comforts, and happiness; engenders poverty 
and distress, and weakens the bonds of society, and the 
encrgics of a state,--surcly the professors of religion, mo- 
rality, and philanthropy will cease their idle ridicule of 
the march of the mind, and feel it a duty to assist in the 
diffusion of knowledge; for, let them recollect the lan- 
guage of the father of modern philosophy, and the bright- 
est ornament of England, Lord Bacon, ‘* A man’s nature 
runs either to herbs or to weeds: let him seasonably water 
the one, and destroy the other.” There is no stationary 
position: man and nations must either retrograde or ad- 
vance. Te the statesman and politician we would reply— 
A regular system of education ought to form as necessary 
a part of the political economy and the public institutions 
of our country as the church, for, withthe younger mem- 
bers, ** just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined ;” and 
the older members must support the dignity and pros- 


perity of a state by a combination of their talents, by their 
well-directed industry, and by the perfection of their work. 
In some part of his writings, a distinguished foreign phi- 
losopher, Voltaire, remarks,—*‘ the best present that God 
has given to man is, the necessity of working ;” and the 
opulence of a state, its true riches, consist in the number 
of its inhabitants, their works, and its soil. It is, there- 
fore, of primary importance to diffuse amongst the people 
proper knowledge, to have their works perfected, and 


their soil cultivated. 
(To be continued.) 
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STATE OF FRANCE. 
i 

We last week announced our intention of inserting in 
the Kaleidoscope some of the very interesting letters from 
France which have appeared in some of our leading jour- 
nals, and which are of such a nature that we can intro- 
duce them into our work without any departure from the 
character of the Kaleidoscope, or the pledges we have given 
relative to its conduct. We now commence with an interest- 
ing letter frem the London Courier. 


Paris, August 15. 

The ample correspondence which has been already pub- 
lished in the London newspapers, joined with theauthentic 
details furnished in the Paris journals, make it a matter 
of extreme difficulty to give you any additional circum- 
stances; and in expressing my opinion as to the future 
course of events, I cannot claim more credit than is due to 
an individual who conjectures what may hereafter come, 
from an accurate knowledge of that which has just past. 
In stating, therefore, a few facts and opinions, I beg the 
latter to be received with due allowance. It is not, I am 
sure, difficult for any one, wishing to see his own ideas 
recorded in print, to furbish up a letter, but, to avoid this 
imputation, I would rather incur a complaint of dullness. 
No foreigner has any well-founded pretensions to calculate 
on the intentions of this Government, and the line of con- 
duct which they will adopt is only to be conjectured from 
what has been done, and the estimation of their characters. 
As the first and leading personage on this wonderful stage, 
the King, Louis-Philip, of course, stands foremost. I 
have had a good opportunity of hearing the sentiments of 
several eminent individuals to whom he is well known, 
but who are not under the influence of partiality, arising 
from favours received, or blinded or seduced by holding 
appointments under him, or, indeed, connected by office 
with the new order of things. The character given of the 
King is that of a man of sincerity and good plain sense. 
Not gifted with extraordinary talents, which often prove 
baneful to the possessor and ruinous to those around him, 
Louis-Philip is an attentive and active man of buisness, 
and regular in his habits. Perhaps a little more con- 
sequence in his deportment would be more suited to our 
notions of the dignity of a Monarch. His domestic habits 
are universally allowed to deserve every praise as a huse 
band and a father. To the good qualities implanted in 
his nature, and exemplified in earlier life, the lesson he 
received in adversity has not been lost, but has taught 
him to form a just estimate of men and things. I see by 
the London journals, that the scene which passed between 
him andthe Deputies who announced to him his being 
called to the throne, is looked upon, on your side of the 
water, as something of the theatrical; upon this point I 
have been very particuliar in my inquiries of several of 
the gentlemen Deputies who were present, and it has 
unanimously been affirmed, that if words, confirmed by 
feeling, are to be reposed in, confidence deserves to: be 
pl in the declaration of the — One of my infor- 
mants emphatically added, ‘* God, the searcher of hearts, 
could only know the truth ;” but he entertained not the 
least doubt of the sincerity of the King. I read in your 
paper a very good account of the nature and characters of 
the new-formed Ministry. Permit me to remark, that 
there is one of therm you pass over rather in a slight way, 
a9 8 person not much known—I mean Guizot. This may 
be the case in England, but I assure you there is not one 
of the Ministers who stands so high in the opinion of weil- 
informed men here as Guizot. To a liberal, enlarged 
mind, he adds great industry and every honourable feel- 
ing. * ig fortunate for France that the choice of 
Ministe «of the Interior has fallen on such a man, for he 
has a Herculean labour to perform,—in a word, it may be 





said, the remodelling of the various departments in persons 





and offices, owing to the necessary change that must take 
place in the Administration of the interior, a situation, 
from its nature, always difficult, and much more so after the 
late events. There is one circumstance attending Guizot 
which alone will {tend, in the opinion of liberal-mindeg 
Britons, to place his character in a very favourable point 
of view, namely, the fact that, although the interests of 
thirty millions of Catholics are placed in his hands, such 
is the excellence of his character, that, although a Pro. 
testant himself, the enlightened Catholics approve highly 
of the choice. Guizet is a strict Protestant, and a mem. 
ber of the Reformed Churci: in Paris, of which the pastors 
are, Messrs. Morran, Marrot, and the celebrated young 
preacher Coguerel, lately called from Amsterdam. 

It is said to be very doubtful whether the ceremony ofa 
coronation will take place, as there seems to be a disincli. 
nation to incur expense. The greatest activity prevails in 
all the departments of Government; in fact, in a few 
words, a complete new organization is taking place. ? 
know, from particular circumstances, that, during the las 
week, the King has been daily in conference with his Mi. 
nisters, at seven.o’clock in the morning. I lately hada 
frank conversation with a distinguished member of the 
Government, on two points; on the first, the propriety of 
the declaration, that the Catholic religion is that of the 
majority of the French, the observations of the Minister 
were highly sensible and proper. He observed, that with 
legislators, consequences ought always to be kept in view; 
and it ought not to be forgotten, that laws were made, 
not for the wise, but for the ignorant. Although public 
instruction (said the Minister) had made great progress in 
France within the last ten years, by the formation of nu. 
merous public schools in the departments where they had 
been most beneficial, yet in very many of the departments 
there existed the greatest ignorance. In the department 
comprehending La Vendée, and other parts, which are 
still to a great extent under the influence of ignorant 

riests, the very phrase in the charter which is objected to 
y the advocates for universal teleration in religious mat. 
ters, in itself tended to prevent a recurrence of the dread. 
ful scene which had formerly taken place; and it wasa 
prize to be gained, for the sake of humanity, at any price. 

The other point alluded to was the right of the present 
Deputies to a to themselves the power to transfer 
the crown to the Orleans branch. The answer was, the 
imperious necessity of circumstances ; that a new election 
of Deputies for that specific purpose could not be made 
according to strict justice by the law of election, legalizing 
votes by the amount of taxes paid; but, in following the 
strict rule, the election would have to be made by the 
primary assemblies; and from the experience of the past, 
and the excitement of the moment, such a step was 
hazardous for the public interest and safety. The Minis. 
ter elucidated his argument by one which I did not think 
very conclusive, namely, that acts became binding and 
legal by adhesion of the party afterwards, 

The new popular mode determined on of forming the 
National Guard, by allowing them to elect their own 
officers, which has taken place in Paris within the last few 
days, (and I understand the choices they made are excel- 
lent,) will give in a few months to France an immense force 
of several hundred thousand men. I firmly believe that 
it is not the wish, intention, or the interest of the new 
Dynasty, or, generally speaking, of the nation, to interfere 
with Foreign States; and the remembrance of the suffer. 
ing produced by the military mania is fresh in their minds, 
and will make them wish to avoid the delusive chimera in 
future; but Foreign Powers, if they act with prudence, 
must be cautious not to afford a handle for rekindling 
ambitious desires and remembrances ; for it must be con- 
sidered that in France, as in all other European countries, 
the increase in population exceeds the demand for labour, 
and thereby throws into the market a numerous body, 
whose wants and tastes would lead them to prefer a mili- 
tary life. The expression used by Mr. Canning, namely, 
that he had held the war dogs in hand ready to let loose 
upon occasion, which has been so much criticised, is very 
applicable to France, and God grant that wisdom may 
prevent a pretext being afforded ! 

The crops in France are said to be excellent as regards 
grain, but great fears are entertained as to the quality of 
the vintage. From the overeabundance of the wine i 
for several years, perhaps a less quantity this year would 
be advantageous. 

I beg tostate, that in the numerous conversations I have 
heard in large societies in Paris, that England is the 
country with which the universal wish is to remain oD 
friendly terms ; indeed, that phrase is too cold for she 
expression used. The well-informed whom I have met 
with do not give credence to the silly story I see men- 
tioned in various of your London journals, that the Duke 
of Wellington kad any hand in the late foolish plots ; the 
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usual expression was, ‘* Wellington est un homme trop 
sage ct trop experimenté dans les affaires du monde pour se 
donner dans des pareilles bétises.” I could send you nu- 
merous anecdotes of the disinterested conduct of the Pari- 
sians, but I dare say you will think that there is quite 
enough already proved; I shall, therefore, only state an 
instance which affords a curious melange of mistaken, and, 
at the same time, honourable conduct. In Paris there is 
an establishment for printing performed by presses made 
in England by Napier, whereby great expedition is gained, 
and considerable expense saved; but this new mode has 
thrown out of bread numerous individuals who gained 
their living by the old system. The day after the dis- 
turbances had ceased, about twenty printers called at the 
establishment and desired to speak with the proprietor ; 
after having apologized for coming on unpleasant busi- 
ness, they shortly stated that they came with the determi- 
nation to destroy the machines, which had deprived them 
of the means of supporting their families. Entreaties were 
nsed—then five thousand francs were offered and refused 
—ten thousand were offered and refused; and he was told 
that if even a hundred thousand were offered, the same 
answer would be given. What wasto be done? Resist. 
ance was out of the question; four of the body entered 
with instruments to begin the work of destruction; a 
lamp, of a few francs’ value, hanging above one of the 
machines, was broken by accident, and these infatuated 
men made a thousand apologies, and amongst themselves 
subscribed a sum to replace the lamp. I understand that 
the damage sustained will be reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment, The trifling circumstance of the lamp proves that 
a mistaken and infatuated notion did not altogether de- 
prive the authors of proper feeling. 

One more instance I heard from a gentleman who was 
an eye-witness :—You Will probably laugh at the idea of 
a gentleman acting as one of the party (he was one of the 
old National Guard.) At the time of the attack on the 
Tuileries there were two very fine globes in one of the 
apartments of the Louvre, and the relator of the story 
stated that he was afraid of the globes being destroyed, 
and thought of'a maneeuvre to save them; he called out to 
know if any of the armed citizens present were men of 
science, acquainted with the construction of globes? Se- 
veral stepped forward. Toone he gave the care of the 
globes, and the poor fellow remained as sentinel, with his 
musket, without meat or drink, for twenty-four hours, 
until relieved by the same person, who called the following 


day. 

PS. I had nearly forgotten to reply to your question as 
to the opinion in Paris regarding the Algerine expedition, 
and what was thought of the slow journey of Charles to 
Cherbuurg. As to the first point, I do not attempt to give 
you an opinion, but will merely mention what 1 have 
heard from persons who are, or pretend to be, well in- 
formed of past events and coming ones. They repeat the 
story often stated, that the Algerine expedition was got up 
tw answer a Ministerial purpose of giving popularity to 
the elections, but owing to the long delays of sailing from 
Toulon, and afterwards at Mahon, and the advance to the 
city after landing, the object failed, and the elections were 
mostly decided before accounts came of the taking of Al- 
giets. Gen. Bourmont, who is considered a good officer, 
bat aman not praised for honourable or honest feeling, 
has turned the expedition, intended originally to serve 
Ministers, to his own account. It is said a hint had been 
given him that the retaining of Algiers might, in many 
tespects, be inconvenient; and it was in accordance with 
this hint that various letters were either written from Al- 
giers, or manufactured in Paris, crying down the climate 
and the people, -to afford reasons for evacuation ; but the 
Parisians, who are quick of memory, marked the diffe- 
rence between the tenor of these letters and the first ones. 
It is said that Commissioners have been sent from Paris 
to Toulon to stop, and make an inventory of all the bag- 
gage, under whatever denomination, sent off by Bourmont 
and his friends. It is much doubted if the evacuation 
will so soon take place—at all events it issuspended. The 
reason on which the surmise is founded, is the nomination 
of General Clause], a well-known and favourite cha- 
tacter, to supersede Bourmont in the command ; and his 
being accompanied by two persons to act as interpreters, 
In issuing new ordinances, (or whatever you please to call 
them,) to the native inhabitants. Indeed, with the pre- 
sent fecling in Paris, and the number of lives lost in the 
taking of Algiers, to give it up now would be very unpo- 
pular; and if they do give it up, probably it will be for 
some equivalant. 

_ Now as to the King’s journey :—the slowness of his 
Journey is understood to proceed from negotiations going 
on with some Powers as to his future residence, and his 
being induced to withdraw the clause of abdication which 
he had made in favour of the Duke of Bordeaux; but 


| perhaps the latter is mere gossip, as the French attach 
no consequence to it. You will surely think, that if this 
Government had not reasons for allowing Charles to 
march so slowly it would not have happened, for as the 
country through which he passes is unanimous against 
him, the same show that made him decamp from Ram- 
bouillet would have produced a similar effect in Nor- 
mandy; in short, although the liberty of the press is in 
full force, you must not be surprised at the meagreness of 
the papers on many points, even regarding the particulars 
of Charles’s journey, the accounts being so contradictory ; 
one says he has only a few persons with him, another 
(from an eye-witness) speaks of several hundreds. 

The veracity of the following anecdote may be depend. 
ed upon :—*' Last winter, a foreign Ambassador passed 
the season at Rome for the benefit of his health, and, 
owing to particular circumstances, he became intimate 
with the General of the Jesuits, (a Belgian by birth) and 
in the course of conversation the Reverend Father made 
the following remarkable observation :—* Le Prince Po- 
lignac est venu siv ans trop tot pour nous,’ and the con- 
clusion to be drawn is, that a plan had commenced by the 
power of the Jesuits to bring over the French by degrees, 
to the slavish doctrines maintained by the Holy Father.’”’ 
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LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 
(Continued from our last volume.) 
—-_- 

A BRUSH WITH A FRENCH SCHOONER. 

MY DEAR FRIENDs,—A strong southerly current 
having set us twenty miles further south than had been 
calculated upon, our expectations of going into St. Jago 
de Cuba were disappointed, and I don’t know that it was 
to be regretted, except by shore-going bodies like me, who 
were willing to purchase a little novelty at any expense 
totheship. Theship, however, fortunately for the owners, 
was not under our control, but under that of a thorough- 
bred seaman, who did not care to deny himself the luxury 
of a few fresh vegetables to prevent a detention of eight 
and forty hours at the least, a nine-knot breeze blowing 
the while from the north-east. The green sea, therefore, 
and the green sea again—to-day—to-morrow—and how 
many more to-morrows ? An object of the sublime it 
may remain, but to me, I assure you, it has ceased to be 
beautiful; any thing in fact but that green ** upon which 
the eye delighteth to dwell.” It is cruelly hot in the bar- 
gain ; however, it is folly to fret; but ‘‘ my kingdom,” if 
I had one, for a glass of soda-water refrigerent from the 
pump. Westill keep the trade, though it is much lighter 
this morning, and as the sun’s declination is northward, 
we may expect empty sails before long, and then I have 
only two friends to fly to—patience or sleep. 

However, if I don’t in the meantime jump overboard, 
and we should, as we expect, meet with a homeward- 
bound vessel, I will tell you how I get through this truly 
fiery ordeal: indeed, the only consolation almost in these 
latitudes is the hope of meeting some one as miserable as 
one’s-self, and of being able, through each other, to trans- 
mit an account of our misery to our friends. 

I wrote to you last upon so short a summons tbat I had 
not time to tell you of a little affair, out of the common 
way, that we had, or rather expected to have, in the Bay 
of Biscay. It was a most beautiful morning; the trade 
was steady, but brisk,—about two points abaft the beam : 
there were already (nine, a.m.) 160 miles on the slate, 
since the last day’s log. The ship had been cleared of ail 
lumber, and there seemed little else to do than to play at 
draughts in the cabin, and to pick oakum on the fore- 
castle. But tranquillity is not for man. Anon, the deck 
was hailed from the foretop-gailant-yard. ‘* What do 
you say ?%=—_'* A sail on the larboard bow, Sir.”—~ 
Forthwith ao hundred eyes were directed to that quarter, 
where a small speck appeared to have just tipped 
above the horizon. A dozen telescopes were levelled 
towards it, and continued at intervals to be pointed with 
no small anxiety. Vessels meeting each other about this 
latitude, you must know, look rather askance at each 
other, for during the war it is a sort of Hounslow Heath 





of the sea; the stranger was, therefore, narrowly scruti- 








nized, and a vigilant watch kept upon his motions. That 
he was schooner-rigged, standing to the northward, and 
not of the dealer and chapman class, was all we could make 
out for some time; but when the whole of his sails, and 
his long, sharp, rakish, but beautiful hull came up, there 
was no further doubt of his quarrelsome character: that 
discovery, however, was none the more comfortable to us, 
as we had only the day before struck down ten of our guns 
into the hold, the ship being somewhat too crank. 

‘* A smart fellow, whoever he is:—tell the armourer 
I want him, Mr. Brown,” said the captain, taking the 
glass from his eye. The armourer answered some ques- 
tions, received some orders, and departed, hitching up his 
canvas bags, otherwise trowsers, and squirting the juice of 
the plant out of his left jaw. 

The stranger had hitherto kept upon a wind, concealing 
his intentions; on that course he appeared to be passing 
us about three miles to windward. 


** Run the colours up, and let the men go to dinner,” 


said the captain to the chief mate. 

The boatswain and his mates piped to dinner; most of 
us had stomachs for that, whatever we might have for 
fighting. What was I thinking of all this while ? I will 
tell you. Once of my mother; once of a picture, with 
a ship’s deck stained with blood, and covered with dead 
and dying men in the foreground, and a French prison in 
the distance ; once of a certain lock of hair which I carried 
in my bosom, and which I instinctively felt for; then of 
the priming of a pistol, and the edge of a cutlass; lastly, 
of boiled pork and peas pudding. 

Our cabin port being to windward commanded a view 
of the stranger: the third mate was surveying him through 
his glass, and suddenly exclaimed, ** Stand by, my lads, 
he is bearing down to us,”’ and almost instantly after, the 
boatswain struck up a tune that set us all in motion, ** All 
hands to quarters.”’=—** Now, the devil a bit of a French- 
man is yon,” said our Irish messmate, ** or he would have 
had the politeness to let gintlemen dine without disturb. 
ing them.”” However, he (who was only a volunteer on 
the occasion) sallied with us to take a station that had 
been appointed to him. 

The stranger was now nearing us very fast, and he was 
manned and armed for mischief, and it was quite evident 
to us who would have the worst of it. However, we had 
the advantage of looking big; there were eight real talkers 
and four quakers, all of which we had brought to the 
weather side to make a show; a goodly supply of bayonets 
and boarding pikes bristling over the hammock net- 
ting, between which were ranged a respectable complement 
of good square bull-dog like faces. We were, besides, 
800 tons burthen ; yet, whatever effect appearances might 
have on the stranger, we knew very well, even if we had 
not had a lame leg to leeward, how matters would go, and 
that the comparatively toy-looking thing that was coming 
up, would make a riddle of us in half an hour. 

There is nothing like a bluster; the stranger had not 
yet shown his colours; our captain thought it high time 
he should, so commissioned a 16lb. carronade to ask him 
for them as civilly as possible. The shot whistled past his 
bows, and immediately an English ensign fluttered at his 
peak. ** Now d—n his impudence,” said the skipper 
again, ** to think I don’t know an English face from a 
French one; give him another, Peters, and square the 
yards a little—we must keep our best side to him.’’ The 
second shot went through the schooner’s mainsail. ** Avast 
there with the yards,” shouted the captain, for at that 
moment the Frenchman (such he certainly was) seeing; 
our inteation of closing with him, put helm down and 
stood off on the other tack, not, however, without return- 
ing our compliment. One shot carried away the main- 
stay, another splintered the gunwale of the long-boat. J 
scarcely need say, that we were well content to !ct him off 
on such terms ; indeed, had our condition been all that he 
took it to be, a chase would have been out of the question, 
for he shot through the water like a boneta. 

Yours, &c. L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
<= - 
* Take nature's path, and mad opinion leave.” 


70 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I flattered myself that I had so fully stated, in 
my last letter, the inefficiency of the old system of instruc- 
tion, by not only my own assertions, but also by the 
weight of authority to which every one of a calm and dis- 
passionate judgment must bow in acquiescence, and also 
that I had detailed in such a manner the advantages of 
the Hamiltonian system,that I should not have to address 
you again on the same subject; but since Philanthropos 
has called me forth a second time I cannot conceal the sa- 
tisfaction I feel in observing the evident change in his sen- 
timents. This argues well for his future improvement, as 
it shows that he is not so entirely attached to old forme 
and observances, as to close his eyes to the force of con- 
viction, or to stop his ears against the voice of truth. This 
pleasure I should have enjoyed without participation, had 
he not accused me of ingratitude. He says I ungratefully 
deny Mr. Hamilton's right to give his name to the new 
system. Now I never dreamed, from those treatises of 
ethics which I have studied, that it was ingratitude to as- 
certain the truth and fearlessly to state it, to give honour 
where honour, and praise where praise is due. I proved, 
on incontrovertible authority, that the Hamiltonian prin- 
ciple is about as old as the revival of learning ; but at the 
same time I acknowledge that to Mr. Hamilton is due the 
merit of having generalized the system, and of having 
rendered it available to the wants of all; in doing this he 
has raised to himself a monument of lasting fame, and in 
contemplating his labours he might have truly exclaimed 
in the words of Horace, 

“Exegi monumentum mre pevennius, 
Regalique situ Pyramidium altius, 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Passit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annocum series, et fuga temporum.” 

{n short, how would his heart have swelled with pride 
and pleasure, could he have seen, spread abroad as it now 
is, the effects of that system which, with so much zeal 
and activity, he so widely extended, and so freely im- 
parted. Net only in England, Ireland, and Scotland is it 
generally known and advantageously studied, but almost 
every town and province of the ‘ Netherlands and the 
north of France possess cither an establishment on this 
principle, or one or more instructors.” The multitude of 
books in Latin, Greek, English, Spanish, Italian, and 
German, avec la version Francaise litterale interlineaire, 
which have teemed from the French and Belgic presses, is 
truly astonishing. The same method is adopted for teach- 
ing the French English. 

Nay, even the heads of schools and instructors of youth 
in this country avail themselves of the Hamiltonian aids, 
as may be seen by any one who enters into their sanctum 
sanctorum, or who examines their books when they come 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. A modern lecturer, 
on a new method of acquiring languages at the Royal In- 
stitution, attempted to explain the reasons why philoso- 
phical men could not admit the Hamiltonian system into 
their schools, but not knowing the reason, he did not give 
it. The simple fact is, that it would make the study of 
languages too easy, and render the boys in a short time as 
clever as the masters. 

Philanthropos complains that though ‘I have enlarged 
upon the effects of this favourite system, I have not made 
the public one jot wiser as to the means.” Here I must 
candidly confess that I do not exactly understand what he 
means. I thought I had said sufficient to prove that the 
old system of instruction is ineffective, inefficient, and ill- 
adapted to the purpose intended, and that I had also in 
part detailed some. of the advantages arising from the 
Hamiltonian system. The history of the attainment of 
knowledge under difficulties will convince the most in- 

redulous, that languages may be learned on almost any 





plan, provided there be the requisites,—capacity and ap- 
plication. But of all plans, surely that which is the short- 
est and the easiest must be the best, for if it be shorter, it 
allows more time to devote to the purpose of which it has 
been the means; and if it be easier, the powers of the 
mind come with unimpaired vigour to the object in view. 

Now it is allowed by all that the Hamiltonian system is 
the easiest ; even Philanthrop»s himself says that Mr. 
Hamilton leads his pupils through a path at first easy and 
pleasant; but it is rot only the easiest, it is likewise the 
shortest, since it has been ascertained by experience that a 
pupil learns as much on this system in a month as on any 
other in a year, the simple reason of which is, that the Ha- 
miltonian system goes directly to the object in view, while 
on other methods a great deal of time is spent in making 
unnecessary preparation for commencing. A variety of 
lines may be drawn all tending to the same point, but 
mathematicians tell us that the straight one is the shortest. 
This is exactly the Hamiltonian system ; it takes no cir- 
cuitous route, but proceeds in a straightforward course to 
its destination. Other methods of teeching are variable 
and difficult, for all teachers tell you that they alter or 
adapt their plan to the disposition or capacity of the pupil; 
but the Hamiltonian system is easy and uniform; the dull 
and the quick proceed with the same ease, but at different 
paces, for as all obstructions are removed, it is like travel- 
ling on the dead level of a railway, where there is no op- 
posing force to be overcome, but simply a weight to be 
moved forward. 

But lest it should be doubted that language can be 
acquired in so short a time and in so easy a method, let 
us consider that the extraordinary proficiency attained by 
some of our most celebrated Jinguists has not been ob- 
tained on the ordinary methods which are followed in the 
schools. Dr. Johnson says, in his life of Barretier, ‘* The 
first languages which he learned were the French, Greek, 
and Latin, which he was taught, not in the common way, 
by a multitude of definitions, rules, and exceptions, which 
fatigue the attention and burthen the memory, without 
any use proportionate to the time which they require, and 
the disgust they create.” Sismondi says, ‘* Quelques mois 
d’application suffisent pour posseder l’ Espagnol et Italien.” 
But let me ask whether a few months, or a few years, 
suffice for these purposes, on the plan that: Philanthropos 
wishes to defend ? 

Philanthropos lays great stress on the importance of 
grammar; no one ever denied its utility. The errer con- 
sists in introducing it at the wrong period. On the old 
method of instruction, the study of a language begins with 
learning the grammatical forms and inflections of words 
that are not understood! Now, if languages in general 
possessed the same uniformity and simplicity as the Turkish 
language, which has only one declension of nouns, and 
one conjugation of verbs, without any exceptions or irre- 
gularities, there would be no great loss of time, as these 
might easily be mastered ; but to commence with learning 
the declensions of articles, nouns, adjectives, pronouns 
personal, relative, and adjective, with all the subdivisions 
of demonstrative, distributive, possessive, and indefinite, 
the conjugations of verbs active, passive, regular and irre- 
gular, rules for ascertaining the gender of substantives, 
lists of prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, and interjec- 
tions, with their government, &c. before a copious voca- 
bulary is acquired by reading, is about one of the greatest 
absurdities that ever entered into the head of man; in 
fact, it is so repugnant to common sense, that it seems ra- 
ther the design of knavery than the want of judgment, 
being intended rather to serve the mercenary views of the 
teacher than to benefit the student. On the Hamiltonian 
system, the reverse of this is the case- A copious vocabu- 
lary is first obtained, by the simplest plan possible,—the 
words being known, their forms, inflections, dependence, 
and construction are taught, and tite pupil finishes with 
the study of grainmar. 

As Philanthropos seeras to require the means by which 
these advantages may be obtained, I would advise him to 





put bimself under the tuition of some of the gentlemen 





who are now professing to teach on the system, and | 
have not the least doubt that, in a few months, he will 
find he has made the acquisition of years. Then let him 
come forward, and recant those crude notions which he 
has formed rather from prejudice than from lack of under. 
standing, and I shall be proud to hail him as the friend of 
man, consoling myself in the words of an elegant living 
writer, ‘that there is more merit in removing a prejudice 
than in erecting a pyramid.”—Yours, &c. 
AN OLD PUPIL OF THE MAMILTONIAN SYSTEM, 

August 13, 1830. 

Chinese Tumblers.—Col. Walsh, in his Military Remi. 
niscences, gives the following almost incredible account of 
a scene of Chinese tumblers :—** After a loose sort of pan. 
tomime all the performers came forward, tumbling and 
jumping about with surprising agility, some of them far 
beyond any I had ever seen exhibit in my life. One man, 
in particular, thrust out both arms, and caught two com. 
mon-sized tumblers, in the midst of a somerset in the 
air, from opposite sides of the stage ; they fell over his ex. 
tended arms, and remained hanging, like towels, upon 
them, whilst he commenced dancing, and twisted him 
round and round, as if he were unconscious of any incum. 
brance. This feat in itself would have satisfied us; but 
the next was of sucha nature, that I conceived it necessary 
to obtain the signatures of the other gentlemen who sat at 
the same table with me, to the sketch, and then requested 
them to sign my journal. Not being able to obtain the 
same vouchers to every printed copy, I must even vene 
ture a recital, trusting to my character for veracity to bear 
me out with those to whom I am known; which I trust 
is pretty generally the case all over India. Four men 
placed themselves in a solid square, two others then got 
up and stood upon their shoulders, and one man again upon 
theirs. The performer I have already mentioned then 
mounted a ladder, and got on his shoulders, which elevated 
him as high as the top of the scenes, from whence another 
man was handed to him, whom he took in his right hand, 
by the waistband, and held up over his head a considerable 
time; when raising one leg, to our utter astonishment, 
he fairly balanced himself, burden and all, on the others 
after which he threw his live lumber, with a sudden jerk, 
head over heels, among the crowd of actors who now ene 
tirely surrounded the human pedestal, and caught him in 
their arms, whilst at the same time he made a somerset 
on the other side, and, descending, disappeared among the 
crowd. Whether the puppet he held up was a man, or 
only an image, I had no means of ascertaining; but it 
certainly appeared a full-grown man, alive and in perfect 
health ; and even the act of balancing themselves, in the 
two upper persons, was surprising. Our landlord bei 
— on the subject, declared there was no kind o 

eception, and the stage was as distinct as at mid-day.” 
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LIVERPOOL PERMANENT NIGHT ASYLUM FOR 
THE HovsELeEss Poor.—It will gratify those who feel 
any interest in the intended Night Asylum to learn that, at 
length, after mueh trouble and repeated disappointment, 
a suitable place for this establishment has been procured. 
Workmen have already commenced operations, and we 
expect to announce the completion of the necessary re. 
pairs, alterations, and additions, in a month or six weeks. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tam O'SHANTER,—If our correspondent #7. R. will consult 
the poems of Robert Burns, which he may find almost 
every where, he will find the information he requires, and 
be highly gratifi ed at the same time. 

Dey or ALGIERS.—A correspondent wishes some person to 
inform him what the meaning of the word Dey is, and we 
are glad we can give him the requisite information. The 
word signifies Maternal Uncle, in the Turkish language. 
We must not, however, take leave of our correspondent 
without adding that we find this derivation in one of our 
manuscript note books. We know no more of the Turkish 
language than we do of the language of the inhabitants of 
the Moon. 
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